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place. All nature smil- 
ed, and the warblers of 
the groves which he had 
listened to with so much 
pleasure in life, poured 
forth their sweetest notes 
as his people laid him in 
the beautiful spot which 
he had selected. The 
sad procession felt that 
he had joined the choir 
in heaven, yet they wept 
as his face was hidden 
from their sight, for all 
their associations of good 
were connected with him 
and his loved voice, 
which had for so many 
years pleaded his blest 
Wn errand. So knit was 
— their all of worship with 

















THE MOUSE AND LADY. 


LADY. 
Mousey, what are you doing there ? 
Stealing my sugar ?—Ah, mousey, take care ; 
Pussy-cat sits on the garden wall, 
And she will come if she hears me call. 
MOUSE. 
Dear, kind lady, forgive me, I pray. 
My four little children are starving to-day. _ 
I've nothing to give them—believe me, ’tis 
true. 
O, give me the sugar! kind lady, do! 
LADY. 
Run, run, little mouse, if your need is such, 
And keep the sugar—it is not much. 
Itoo came to the pantry here 
To get these pears for my children dear. 
Ah! if they were starving, I dare not to say 
Ishould stop, first to beg, with the food in my 
way. 
Run! carry your children that sugar so fine, 
And I will carry this fruit to mine. 


The mouse, with her sugar, ran off like a dart, 
And the lady went back with a light, bounding 
heart. 








Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 








Charlotte was soon called upon to ex- 
perience what was a severe affliction to her. 
This was the decease of her beloved pas- 
tor. He seemed like a kind and tender 
a to her, and much she mourned his 
08s, 

She was devoted to him during his last 
hours ; and she esteemed it a great privi- 
lege to listen to his counsels for her own 
course in coming years. 

He lingered for a number of months, 
among those scenes which were so much 
endeared to him, by associations connected 
with the joys and sorrows which he had 
experienced in their midst. It was hard 
to part with his beloved flock, and leave 
them, for a time, at least, without a guide 
to lead them by the still waters; and to 
break to them the bread of life. For more 
than forty years, he had been their pastor, 
and they seemed like his own children.— 
Their many acts of kindness were still fresh 
in his memory, the regard they had for his 
comfort ; the respectful attention they had 
Siven to his counsels, had rendered them 
Very dear tohim. But it was the will of 

Father in heayen, and with perfect 

ess he rendered up his spirit. 
_Oh! there was mourning, and sadness 
in that heretofore happy valley, as they 
bore the man of God, to his last resting- 





i those outspread hands, 
and that imploring voice, which they knew 
was heard of God, that with him their con- 
nection with heaven seemed removed, and 
they felt as if astray in darkness. The 
Sabbath bell, so linked with that voice, 
now tolled his requiem who had been their 
shepherd: their guide. 

Lonely and mournfully fell that sound 
upon their hearts now he was gone, and 
strange would be its call to listen to prayers 
from other lips than his, which had so long 
interceded for them. But it was the will 
of God, and it was right. 

The counsels of that holy man during 
his last hours, had led Charlotte Merton to 
a decision which she had for some time 
before almost determined upon. 

She had felt much for those in foreign 
lands who were in darkness, and she had 
sometimes believed that it was her duty to 
devote herself to the cause of missions.— 
She knew that she could better leave her 
home than those who were bound by 
stronger ties than herself. She was an or- 
phan, and although surrounded by many 
and dear friends, yet they were not con- 
nected with her by the ties of blood, and 
therefore the parting would not be so sad 
as if this were the case. Mrs Brown’s 
children were now with her, and Charlotte 
realized that although that true friend 
would shed bitter tears, yet she would feel 
it her duty not to oppose her plans if Mr. 
Adams advised her to go. 

Charlotte had often conversed with her 
pastof upon this subject. He had advised 
her to study well her duty, and if satisfied 
that God had called her to his service in 
other lands, to go without hesitation. He 
represented to her the tiials and hardships 
which she would have to encounter, spoke 
of the uncertainty of her long enduring the 
change of climate, and other ills which all 
who thus devote themselves, are called 
upon to experience. He also spoke of the 
joy in heaven, over one sinner led from the 
error of his ways; of the glorious satisfac- 
tion of having sacrificed all for Christ, and 
finally of the golden crown which awaited 
those who knew their duty and strove to 
perform it. Their conversations during his 
sickness, were often upon this subject, and 
ere he slept his last on earth, Charlotte had 
decided that her duty was plainly made 
known to her, and that she should avail 
herself of the first opportunity of entering 
upon the course she now firmly believed 
herself bound to engage in. 

The parting hour come at length. Many 
tears wereshed by the adopted child, and 
by that tender friend who had taken her to 
her home and heart, when she was a friend- 
less orphan. They. both felt that they 
were about separating forever, but they 





hoped to meet in that blest land where all 
is joy, and tears are never shed. 

Charlotte lived five years after she reach- 
ed that foreign land which she had chosen 
for her home. She devoted herself un- 
ceasingly to the work in which she had en- 
gaged, that of an assistant teacher; but 
the climate was unfavorable to her consti- 
tution, and she was very early called to 
her heavenly home. Her mortal part 
sleeps upon adistant shore, but her spirit 
is with God. Her loss was deeply mourn- 
ed by those who had known and loved her, 
but by none as deeply as the young clergy- 
man to whom she was to have been mar- 
ried in afew weeks. He, however was a 
Christian, and strove to bow meekly to the 
stroke inflicted by his Heavenly Father’s 
hand. 

If this narrative appears lacking in in- 
terest to any who read it, we will only 
apologise by saying, it is a statement of 
facts. EsTELLE. 








Narrative. 








ESCAPE FROM A PANTHER. 


The following we believe first appeared 
in a Mississippi paper of recent date, and 
it is said to be strictly true : 

A small family removed several years 
ago, from the interior of the State of Flo- 
rida, and settled upon the Escambia River, 
about twenty-five miles from its entrance 
into the Escambia Bay. The lands, in that 
section of the State, are not fertile enough 
for extensive cultivation, and consequently 
it was then, as it is even now, thinly popu- 
lated. Itis only upon the small stream 
affording water for mill purposes, that you 
can find many settlers. The whole coun- 
try abounded with the best of yellow pine, 
and the manufacturing of it into lumber, 
forms the leading business of the inhabit- 
ants. But to the story which was told to 
me by a member of the family I have men- 
tioned, whose recital of the hair-breadth 
escape of an only child from the jaws of a 
panther, I can never forget—that member 
was the mother who related it. 

The family lived near a lake or bayou 
which was made from the river, and which 
abounded with fish. To this bayou the 
mother and her little boy, about six years 
old, frequently went fishing alone, and so 
much accustomed were they to an isolated 
life in the woods, to looking after cattle, 
miles from home, gathering berries in the 
swamps, &c., that the fond mother never 
thought of danger to herself or to little 
Tommy, as they wended their way through 
the dark woods and undergrowth of the 
low grounds, which lay between their re- 
sidence and their favorite resort, the bayou. 
It was a bright afternoon in the spring, 
when the foliage is thickest and greenest, 
and beautiful beyond description, that the 
motherand Tommy gathered up their tackle 
and bait, anticipating their usual success 
and pleasure in capturing brim. Their 
mode of fishing was from a batteau, which 
Tommy had learned to govern in the still 
water, move gently in the shade of the 
overhanging trees, and anchor by running, 
a pole through the loop attached to the 
batteau, to the bottom. It wasin this way 
they had spent an hour or two, when the 
mother bade the boy draw up his anchor, 
and move to adistant part of the bayou. 
As they advanced, the bayou gradually 
narrowed, and: at the point where she di- 
rected him to stop, a large leaning tree 


e | have 
spread its.branches entirely accross it... _He..| 
was in the act of anchoring when the mo- || 





ther heard a loud splash in the water be- 
hind her, and the piercing shriek, ‘ Oh, 
mother!’ from the lips of her terrified boy. 
Her eyes were following her cork at the 
time, and her first thought was, that he had 
fallen out of the batteau, but what was her 
horror, when she discovered that a much 
worse fate probably awaited him. A large 
panther had been watching them, and 
stealthily crept upon a limb, to spring upon 
her boy as he came under; but most for- 
tunately, in its descent it struck another 
limb, which diverted its course, and it fell 
but a foot or two from its object. The mo- 
tion given to the water by the fall moved 
the batteau a few feet further off. In an 
instant it rose, shaking the water from its 
head, and with glaring eyes, and a blood- 
thirsty snarl, made directly for the end of 
the batteau where the child sat. 

It came upon them so rapidly that the 
mother had no time to take from the child 
the only paddle, but turned to striking at 
it with her rods, and in this way keeving 
the animal partly at bay, she shouted and 
encouraged the boy to make good use of 
the paddle, which he had the presence of 
mind to do; but the little fellow’s strength 
was fast failing him. How those words 
must have pierced her heart, ‘ Mother, I 
cannot paddle any more!’ The rods were 
worn up so as to be of little use, and the 
panther was still determined upon obtain- 
ing his prey. What could she do more, 
the battle had been fierce, and her boy, 
after exertion, must be torn in atoms before 
her! But just as she had given up all 
hope, but that which shines brightest in 
the darkest hour, a hope that her God 
would avert such a doom, the panther 
showed signs of weariness, and made for 
the shore. No more earnest gratitude ever 
ascended upto Heaven for deliverance from 
danger, than arose that moment from that 
mother’s heart. But tne trial was not yet 
over, the animal had only gone to the shore 
to gather new strength, and then attack 
with greater fury. The mother had ob- 
tained the paddle, and her every nerve was 
strained to push forward the batteau. The 
panther disappeared as soon as he reached 
the shore, but his fierce eyes were still upon 
them, again determined to take his prey by 
stealth. The mother kept well to the op- 
posite shore, made the boy lie down in the 
batteau, and was just congratulating her- 
self that the animal had left them, when 
her eyes fell upon it in a tree which had 
fallen nearly accross the bayou. Here 
again the battle was renewed. She had 
nearly passed the tree, when it made its 
appearance running down towards her.— 
It sprang again at the batteau; but the 
limbs of the tree gave way from its weight, 
and it fell short of its aim. 

A few well-directed blows on the head 
somewhat reduced its fierceness, and again 
it made for the shore. But would it not 
attack them when they should land? Who 
can tell the anguish of that mother’s heart, 
as these thoughts came into her mind !— 
Luckily the panther was on the opposite 
shore from theirhome. They remained in 
the batteau until they had passed a distant 
point in the bayou, and landed nearly a 
mile from their home. In trembling an- 
ticipation of meeting the animal at ovat 
step, she took the boy in her arms, an 
frightened, even at the cracking of the brush 


under her own feet, she ran and reached 


her home exhausted, but praising God for 
his protection. They are yet alive,—she 
to tell with a tearful eye the story which I 
related. one 

-Apnonrism.—He that;seeks trouble, it were 
a pity that he should miss it. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Natural History. 


REPTILES.—NO. IV. 
THE LIZARD. 

This animal is found in almost all coun- 
tries. The color is scarcely ever the 
same in two individuals. They are found 
of a hundred different hues; blue, red, 
yellow, green, spotted black and yellow, 
black and green, striped, &c., &c., &c.— 
They vary in figure in different countries, 
as much asin color. Same of them are 
long and slender, with heads resembling 
that of a toad, others have bags, or pouches 
at the throat, some of them have spines on 
the back resembling saw-teeth, while 
others still, are perfectly smooth. All 
are rather repulsive in form, but those 
which have a long slender tail, are con- 
sidered more disagreeable than those which 
have a short blunt one. Some lizards are 
perfectly harmless, while others are said to 
be venomous. 

These animals are of more brilliant 
colors early in the spring than at any other 
time, for then like all nature they put on 
new garments, or a new skin, which with 
its enamelled scales, presents quite a bril- 
liant appearance. The most common 
lizard in the Eastern States is of a fine 
green color, sometimes variegated with 
yellow, gray, and brown; they are general- 
ly white underneath the body, and are sub- 
ject to becoming less brilliant at different 
seasons, and after death they are nearly 
white. In the hot countries, however, they 
retain their glowing hues throughout the 
year, and many of them have little protu- 
berences on their backs which in the sun- 
light look as if they were covered with gold 
and precious stones. In hot regions, these 
animals are much larger than in cold cli- 
mates, sometimes measuring thirty inches 
in length. In Africa, their flesh is con- 
sidered a great delicacy, and travellers fre- 
quently mention having partaken of a dish 
of lizards, which, after overcoming their 
repugnance to the unwonted food, was very 
palatable. 

If taken young, these animals may be 
rendered tame and familiar, they are then 
very gentle; but if irritated by a dog, or 
any other animal, they will frequently fas- 
ten themselves upon its mouth, and will 
never release their hold, until they are 
killed. 

One writer speaks of a tame lizard which 
was in the habit of playing with his favor- 
ite dog, and the two got along very amia- 
bly together until one day, Ponto played 
rather too hard with Steeny, the lizard, 
which became excessively irritated, and 
fastened upon the dog’s mouth, so that 
poor Ponto wasin great agony. After 
trying every means in his power, he came 
to me, says the writer, and besought me 
by cries and gesticulations to release him 
from his troublesome enemy. I tried every 
means I could think of, for his release, 
but nothing would do, and I was at last 
obliged to knock Steeny on the head and 
after that, to pry his teeth apart. Ponto 
had a sore mouth for a long time, and I 
never could induce him to touch a lizard 
again. 

The green lizard is found in Sweden 
and Kamtschatka, as well as in warm and 
temperate countries, yet notwithstanding 
its brilliant appearance, the inhabitants 
view it with disgust, from some supersti- 
tious notions they have with regard to it. 

ESTELLE. 














Nurserp. 








ORIGINAL. 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD.—NO. IV. 


My grandmother lived in a large old- 
fashioned castle of a house, at some dis- 
tance from ourown; built somewhat in the 
old English style, with its wide hall at the 
entrance, its broad and massy stairway, the 
highest flight of which, it was my delight 
to ascend, when a child; and gaze from 
that dizzy point of eminence upon the land- 
ing below. 

The silent and deserted rooms of the up- 
per, and uninhabited parts of the house, 
was a favorite resort; its various nooks, 
and hiding-places, its ancient and discard- 
ed lumber, afforded many sources of amuse- 
ment to me in my frequent visits to my 
grandmother. 

I remember one afternoon, when my 





sisters, with myself, had been playing for 
hours at ‘ hide and seek’ in the old rooms, 
we came suddenly upon two old paintings 
of our ancestors, whose faces we had never 
before seen; and how loud was our screams 
of surprise and terror, as we thus uncere- 
moniously introduced ourselves. Could 
the artist of the paintings been present at 
the moment, he would indeed have felt that 
the work he had achieved, was a triumph 
of his art ! 

One bzight afternoon in autumn, I had 
been amusing myselfin this way, for several 
hours, until I became almost exhausted 
with the fatigue of the exciting play, and, 
quietly creeping from my sisters, I descend- 
ed to the rooms below, in search of my 
grandmother. 

Dear, and ever kind grandmother! So 
ready in her sympathy! So indulgent to 
my failings! Was ever child so blest with 
one like mine ? 

The stately old lady! with calm, and 
placid face, with love-beaming eyes, and 
voice that never addressed me but in tones 
of endearing fondness! Did I ever repay 
that love? 

Not finding my grandmother in her 
usual seat below, I hastened above stairs, 
to the room which was appropriated to her- 
self, and there found her busily engaged in 
unpacking and arranging certain articles of 
great value, that from time immemorial, 
had been preserved in one of those huge 
high chest of drawers, that are now retain- 
ed as valuable specimens of the past. 

The antique dresses of zich flowered 
brocade, the French fans with Watteau’s 
beautiful paintings, and jewelry of all kinds, 
lay scattered around the room, and display- 
ed before my admiring eyes in most de- 
lightful confusion. 

‘Oh! dearest grandmother!’ I exclaim- 
ed, ‘I have arrived at the right time! Let 
me assist you in arranging these drawers.’ 

‘No! my dear child,’ she quickly an- 
swered, ‘no hands but mine have ever ar- 
ranged the contents of these drawers.’— 

Then she with great kindness proceeded 
to show me many beautiful specimens of 
antique taste and grandeur, which I had 
never before seen, and the time passed so 
very quickly! Ithought I had never yet 
seen any thing that could compare with 
them in richness and beauty. 

At that moment, some visitors drove up 
the front avenue leading to the house, and 
my dear grandmother was obliged to sus- 
pend her operations, and leave me in charge 
of these treasures. 

She hastily left me, without any injunc- 
tion on her part. She seemed to place 
entire confidence in me. Naughty child! 
Would that I had been true to my trust! 

No sooner had she left me, than the very 
sprit of mischief entered my mind, and 
prompted me to execute this wild freak, as 
foolish, as it was wicked. 

I drew from the drawer, which lay 
temptingly open, one of the rich brocade 
dresses, with its long sweeping train, and 
hastily proceeded to arrange it upon my- 
self, throwing upon my head and shoulders 
many ornaments of a most fantastic fashion. 
Then, after selecting the most beautiful of 
the fans, and opening it to its utmost ex- 
tent, I thought my toilet quite completed, 
and surveyed myself in the large oval mir- 
ror, which displayed my figure at full 
length, with great satisfaction. 

I thought it would be fine fan to sur- 
prise my sisters, whom I had left in play, 
in the old lumber-room, and appear before 
them as a living likeness of the old portrait 
that had so muchalarmed us. I had quite 
forgotten my dear grandmother, and her 
wishes, in the indulgence of my foolish and 
wicked prank, and I was rightly punished, 
as you will learn. 

I was proceeding to the door as I best 
could, enveloped as I was, with my cum- 
brous finery, when it suddenly opened, and 
my grandmother appeared before me! In 
my surprise I stepped backward terrified— 
my foot caught in the immense train, and 
I fell—crushing in my fall, the rich, splen- 
did fan, and entirely destroying its beauty! 
What was my agony? I remember a flush, 
not of anger, butof deep grief, passed over 
my dear grandmother’s face, as after gently 
assisting me to arise, she gathered the re- 
mains of the costly relic, the cherished one 
ofall! and I, miserable child, turned and 
wept bitterly,—for I feared that with the 
beautiful bridal fan, I had also nearly 
broken the heart of my dear, kind grand- 
mother. H. F. J. 








Obituary. 
ORIGINAL. 


LITTLE OLIVE. 


* Just came to show how sweet a flower 
In Paradise could bloom.’ 





I walked at eventide by a rippling stream- 
let. The soft zephyrs of Spring fanned 
my brow, and the little waterfall was mu- 
sic to my ears. I paused upon a mossy 
bank, for at my feet was a modest violet; 
a dew drop was in its meek blue eye, and 
I thought never before had I seen a more 
lovely flower. J turned away, for a thought 
of sadness passed over my mind, for I knew 
that all that was fair must die. 

Again I sought the mossy bank, but the 
violet was not there, I wandered by the 
stream, but it was not to be found. I 
strolled through a garden, and there I 
found my flower. Fair hands had trans- 
planted it from its rural home, to a beautiful 
bower. 

Then I thought of a tender bud—the 
gentle Olive,—scarcely had the rose of 
health bloomed upon her cheek, when the 
Destroyer came and marked her for his 
victim. Her step was less often heard, 
where she used to roam, her silver voice 
no more echoed among the forest trees, for 
she was passing away. Often did she sit 
within her little bower, and read from the 
Sacred Volume, sweet promises for those 
who early seek the Saviour. Summer and 
Winter passed away, and Olive no more 
sat in her little garden; the hectic flush 
deepened upon her cheeks, and her blue 
eyes were brighter than in former days, and 
all knew she was not long to remain here 
upor this sinful earth. 

It was a lovely evening in Spring, the 
last golden rays of setting sun, stole softly 
in through the pure white curtains of the 
little chamber, where Olive was dying.— 
Calmly her thin hands were folded upon 
her bosom, a smile lit up her beautiful 
features as she opened her soft blue eyes. 

‘Mother, dear mother, lay your hand 
upon my brow, for it is damp with the 
chill of death; but I do not fear. Me- 
thinks I even now see my Saviour beckon- 
ing me tothe skies, and hear the song of 
the angel band. Iwill soon be there, dear 
mother, but do not weep for me, for I am 
happy, happy. And mother, dear, think 
not of me as one beneath the sod, but look 
to Heaven, and oh, meet me there!’ 

Thus did the fair flower fade, but now 
blooms in a garden where the chill winds 
ofautumn shall never blight, and pain and 
sickness can no more destroy. 

HENRIETTA. 

Farmington, April, 1853. 


HMlorality. 


ORIGINAL. 


ADA HOWARD'S LESSON. 


Two young girls were the only occupants 
of a large and handsomely furnished apart- 
ment. Ada Howard, whose curls shade 
her face as she bends over a book she is 
reading, so that we can hardly discern her 
features, is the daughter of the wealthy 
owner of the establishment. Henrietta 
Graham, who sits by the window, with her 
form almost concealed by the folds of the 
rich curtains, is the orphan niece of Mr. 
Howard, to whom he has given a home for 
several years. She also was reading. Both 
were motherless. Adahad never known a 
mother’s care, Henrietta’s character had 
early matured under the influence sfa most 
judicious mother. At nineteen, she is a 
most valuable member of her uncle’s family. 
She is loved for her gentleness, and oblig- 
ing disposition, and her kind consideration 
for the feelings of others. Ada’s heart has 
received very little cultivation. The poi- 
sonous plant of selfishness, has taken deep 
root there, and she cannot be happy till it 
is wholly eradicated. 

‘Oh do shut that door, and don’t make 
so much noise, Henry,’ said Ada, fretfully, 
to her little brother who entered the room. 
*I defy any one to read where you are.’ 

‘I am going out in a minute, sister,’ said 
Henry, ‘I only came to ask you and cousin 
Hattie to go and see my new boat sail on 
the pond.’ 

* You stupid child, what do you suppose 
I care for your boat; run out now, and 
don’t disturb us again.’ 

* You will go, won’t you, cousin Hattie?’ 

















said the child. ‘She sails beautifully, but 
I dont think she would, if you had not 
made such nice sails for her.’ 

‘ Certainly, Henry, I will go, I cannot 
afford to lose such a grand sight,’ said 
Henrietta, kindly, rising from her seat, 
She approached Ada, and taking her hand 
said, ‘ You will go, won’t you, Ada? Yon 
will feel better for the walk this delight- 
ful morning.’ 

‘No, thank you, Hattie, I want to read, 
and I would not go out in this wind, to 
see fifty boats.’ 

‘I amsorry I can’t induce you,’ said 
Henrietta, as she left the room with Henry, 

* Where is Hattie?’ said Ada’s brother 
William, a few moments after, entering the 
room with a handsome bonquet in his 
hand. ‘O she has gone tolook at some of 
Henry’s playthings,’ carelessly answered 
Ada. ‘She wastes so much time with 
that child.’ 

‘Is it wasted, Ada, if it gratifies him? 
As her brother spoke these words, Ada for 
the first time raised her head, and observ- 
ing the flowers, ‘Oh, William,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ what a beautiful bouquet. For 
Henrietta I suppose, however,’ said she, 
changing her tone. * You never bring me 
anything.’ 

‘I supposed you would not except one, 
Ada, for you have never taken the trouble 
even to look at my plants, much less to 
assist me in the care of them, as Hattie 
does.’ 

‘ But then I had no idea you had such 
handsome ones. I supposed your collec- 
tion consisted of a geranium or two, a rose- 
bush, and one or two other house-plants, 
Do bring me one like that. I don’t know 
why it is that my brothers are always an- 
ticipating Hattie’s wishes, while they con- 
siderit a hardship to do me the slightest 
favor. Iam sure I have greater claims 
upon them.’ 

‘I could easily answer your question, 
my sister; but will leave you to do it, only 
telling you that is in your power to gain 
as much attention and love, as our cousin,’ 
so saying, William left the room in search 
of Henrietta, with his flowers. 

When Ada was left alone, she again took 
up her book to read, but she could not fix 
her attention upon it, her thoughts wander- 
ed, she closed the volume, and leaning her 
head upon her hand, became absorbed in 
reflections such as these, ‘I wish I knew 
how to make people love me, I cannot be 
like Henrietta if I try. I was made to be 
useless and unhappy, and I don’t see why 
I live unless it is to torment other people, 
for I don’t believe anybody would care 
much if I should die.’ At this thought, 
tears came to her eyes, she attempted to 
force them back, for she was proud, and 
she was unwilling to acknowledge even to 
herself, her wish to be loved. 

At this moment Henrietta entered the 
room quietly, and seeing that Ada was not 
reading, stole softly up to her, putting her 
arm around her, and stooping to kiss her 
cheek, said, ‘ A penny for your thoughts, 
Ada.’ ‘I question whether they would be 
worth that sum to you, Hattie,’ said Ada, 
slowly raising her head. Her cousin per- 
cieved that she had been weeping, ‘ Why 
not, Ada; you value them very lightly, 
and ought to be ashamed to indulge in such 
worthless ones, but I did not suppose them 
to be of such a serious nature, as those 
tears would indicate. Were you weeping 
over the sad fate of the hero or heroine in 
the book you were reading? Certainly 
you have no trials to cause tears.’ 

‘IT assure you, Hattie, I am not now 
shedding tears for the sorrows of others, 
either real or imaginary. Perhaps, how- 
ever, I do wrong to say that, for did not 
their cause exist, others might be happier.’ 

* You puzzle me, Ada, andI shall not be 
satisfied until I receive an explanation of 
this mysterious sorrow.’ 

‘I will tell you Hattie, and give you full 
permission to laugh at me as much as you 
please. The worthless subject of my 
thoughts this morning, has been myself. I 
am so utterly useless, and I am very well 
aware that I am very little beloved—’ 

* Don’t speak so, Ada, it is very wrong.” 

‘ But Hattie, let me finish telling you of 
my feelings, and then I will gladly receive 
your advice. I do notenvy you, dear Hat- 
tie, the love and attention you receive, ob 
no indeed, for you deserve it. Your dis- 
position is noble, generous, and self-sacri- 


ficing, while mine, oh yes, mine is all com-. 
prised, in that one dreadful word, selfish- 
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ness. Oh Hattie, if I could only be 
worthy of a small portion of love, I would 
not ask for as much as you have. Teach 
me, my dear cousin, will you not, how I 
can gain this, and make myself useful to 
some. I have long known this, but pride 
has prevented me from acknowledging it, 
even to myself; but this morning these 
thoughts came to my mind, with more than 
their usual force, and I cannot endure it 
longer. Oh, I cannot remain the selfish 
being which I have always been. Oh Hattie, 
tell me how I can be more like yourself.’ 

Henrietta was much affected by this ex- 

ssion of feeling on the part of her cousin, 
for she had long wished and earnestly 

yed, that she might become changed. 

‘Dear Ada, look not to one so unworthy 
as I; for guidance, look to Him who holds 
all hearts, and who will not only give you 
wisdom, but strength.’ 

Fearing that this excitement would be 
too much for Ada, she proposed a walk.— 
‘Come, Ada,’ said she, ‘ will you not go to 
see old Mrs. Hamlin with me, this beauti- 
fal morning; I am sure you will feel better 
for the walk. I promised to go to-day 
and read to her, and I know she will be 
glad to see you too. She is so good, it is 
a pleasure to be with her.’ 

‘I should like very much to go,’ said 
Ada, and while she went for her bonnet, 
Henrietta put up some little packages of 
tea, sugar, &c., to carry to old Mrs. Ham- 














lin. The two young girls were soon on 

their way to her cottage. Erta. 
[To be continued.) 
Learning: 








GEORGE WILSON. 


A few years since, as Mr. Gallaudet was 
walking in the streets of Hartford, there 
came running to him a poor boy, of very 
ordinary first-sight appearance, but whose 
fine, intelligent eye fixed the attention of 
the gentleman, as the boy inquired, ‘Sir, 
can you tell me of a man who would like 
&s boy to work for him, and learn to read ?” 
‘Whose boy are you, and where do you 
live?’ ‘I have no parents,’ was the reply, 
‘and have just run away from the work- 
house because they would not teach me to 
read.’ The gentleman made arrangements 
with the authorities of the town, and took 
the boy into his own family. There he 
learned to read. Nor was this all. He 
soon acquired the confidence of his new as- 
sociates, by his faithfulness and honesty. 
He was allowed the use of his friend’s 
library, and made rapid progress in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. It became neces- 
sary, after a while, that George should 
leave Mr. Gallaudet, and he became ap- 
prenticed to a cabinet-maker in the neigh- 
borhood. ‘There the same integrity won 
for him the favor of his new associates. To 
gratify his inclination for study, his master 
had a little room finished for him in the up- 
per part of the shop, where he devoted his 
leisure time to his favorite pursuits. Here 
he made large attainments in mathematics, 
in the French language, and other branch- 
68, 
After being in this situntion a few years, 
ts he sat at tea with the family one even- 
ing, he all at once remarked that he want- 
td to go to France. 

*Go to France !’ said his master, sur- 
prised that the apparently contented and 
happy youth had thus suddenly become 
dissatisfied with his situation—‘ for what?” 

‘Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow 
evening,’ continued George, ‘and I will 
explain.’ 

His kind friend was invited accordingly, 
and at tea-time the apprentice presented 
himself with his manuscripts, in English 
and French, and explained his singular in- 
tention to go to France. 

“In the time of Napoleon,’ said he, ‘a 
prize was offered by the French govern- 
ment for the simplest rule for measuring 
plain surfaces, of whatever outline. The 
prize has never been awarded, and that 
method I have discovered.’ 

He then demonstrated his problem, to 
the surprise and gratification of his friends, 
Who immediately furnished him with means 
of defraying his expenses, and with letters 
of introduction to Hon. Lewis Cass, then 
our Minister to the Court of France. . He 
Was introduced to Louis Philippe, and in 
the presence of the king, and nobles, and 
plenipotentiaries, this American youth de- 
monstrated his problem, and received the | 





plaudits of the court. He received the 
prize, which he had clearly won, besides 
valuable presents from the king. 

He then took letters of introduction, and 
proceeded to the Court of St. James, and 
took upa similar prize offered by the Royal 
Society, and returned to the United States. 
Here he was preparing to secure the bene- 
fit of his discovery by patent, when he re- 
ceived a letter from the Emperor Nicholas 
himself, one of whose ministers had wit- 
nessed his demonstrations at London, in- 
viting him to make his residence at the 
Russian Court, and furnishing him with 
ample means for his outfit. 

He complied with the invitation, repair- 
ed to St. Petersburg, and is now Professor 


-of Mathematics in the Royal College, under 


the special protection of the Autocrat of 
all the Russias ! 











— 


Religion. 
INDIVIDUAL EFFORT 


FOR THE CONVERSION OF SINNERS. 








About twelve years ago, the Evangelical 
General Baptists of England, a body of 
Christians resembling except in reference 
to communion, the Free Will Baptists of 
this country,contained a number of brethren 
very earnestly intent on the increase of 
piety and numbers among them. In con- 
nection with other means they adopted, 
small prizes were offered for the two best 
essays on the Revival and Extension of 
Religion. These essays were written by 
two of their young ministers. From one 
of them, the author of which was the eld- 
est son of the Rev. J. G. Pike, the well 
known author of ‘ Persuasives to Early 
Piety,’ and other excellent and useful 
books, we transcribe two or three highly 
interesting facts. 

A minister and his friends at the close 
of the year were reviewing their progress 
for the past twelve months. The report 
was not particularly unfavorable, the church 
consisted of about two hundred members, 
and twenty had been added during the 
year. But the minister observed to them, 
that he felt there was great cause for humi- 
liation and sorrow; that if every member 
had but been alive to the spiritual interests 
of others, and each had made it his special 
aim to bring one sinner into the fold of 
Christ, how easily their number might have 
been doubled. The people sympathized 
deeply with the sentiments of their pastor, 


and entered into a solemn covenant before ’ 


God that they would individually seek in 
the forthcoming year, to bring one sinner 
to the Savior. Among those that felt most 
intensely on that occasion, was a poor ser- 
vant girl, whose name was Mary. She 
lived in a worldly family, where all but her- 
self were strangers to true religion. Her 
mistress heard of the engagement into 
which they had entered, and ina jesting 
strain begun to talk with Mary about it. 
‘ They tell me, Mary, that you have pledg- 
ed yourself to convert a sinner this year.’ 
‘No, mistress,’ Mary replied, ‘I cannot 
convert sinners; God alone can do that.’ 
‘ Well, but,’ said she, ‘ you have been mak- 
ing some sort of agreement at the meeting.’ 
Mary told her, that they had all resolved 
to try what each couid do in seeking the 
salvation of some particular individual 
during the year. ‘And pray, Mary, who 
have you fixed upon? I should like to 
know who it is that you have resolved to 
interest yourself about in this way?’ The 
girl burst into tears, and said, ‘I hope, 
mistress, you will not be offended, but if I 
must say,—you are the person I have fixed 
upon. You area kind mistress to me, I 
have nothing to complain of, but I desire 
to see youenjoying that happiness which I 
know can only be found in religion.” The 
mistress at this unexpected reply, wept 
too; she felt her mind deeply affected, and 
entered into some very serious conversation 
with her servant. They often talked to- 
gether; the impressions of the mistress 
deepened; at length Mary affectionately 
pressed her to seek further instruction from 
her minister, who would explain all these 
things so much better than she could. ‘ But 
Mary,’ the mistress replied, ‘I cannot do 
this; you know I am a church woman.’— 
Mary answered, ‘I am a poor, ignorant girl, 
and do not know much about such things ; 
but I think, mistress, if we get to heaven, 
it will not matter a deal whether it were 
through church or chapel!’ The mistress 
did not entirely disregard Mary’s advice. 








she went first and listened outside the 
chapel, then she would go and hear the 
minister occasionally, and before the year 
closed, both she and her husband had unit- 
ed themselves with the church. 

A much esteemed brother in the ministry 
states:—I mentioned the story of poor 
Mary soon after I heard it, at one of our 
own church meetings, and one of our mem- 
bers told me afterwards, that her mind was 
instantly fixed on one of her own servants, 
a faithful servant, but not pious. She 
prayed for her, and resolved to seek her 
good. In about .six months that young 
woman joined us, and dated her first de- 
cided impressions to the prayer and a few 
remarks which were made at the domestic 
altar on the very evening her mistress set 
her heart on her salvation. Thus was the 
promise again verified, ‘It shall come to 
pass that before they call I will hear, and 
while they are yet speaking I will answer.’ 

We will transcribe another fact, adding 
to it a respectful request that our readers 
will inquire, if some among them may not 
derive a hint from it. 

A few months since, a popular London 
minister was preaching on a public occasion 
in a country town. In the course of the 
sermon, he mentioned that a pious mother 
went to another town for the purpose of 
placing her son apprentice. In parting 
from him, so intense was her anxiety that 
he might become decidedly the Lord’s 
servant, that she literally bathed his head 
with her,tears. The young man respected 
religion but was destitute of its saving 
power. He went to nearly all the places 
of worship in town, but no one noticed him, 
or evinced any concern for his welfare. At 
last, on going to another church, after ser- 
vice, a venerable gentleman, in whose pew 
he had sat, said to him, ‘I hope you have 
been interested.’ He said no more, but 
this, to use the young man’s own expression 
‘nailed him to the place.’ He went again, 
and made his way to the same pew; the 
old gentleman noticed him again, the young 
man continued to attend the chapel, and 
soon he became decidedly pious; and that 
once careless young man was then before 
the preacher in the person of the regular 
minister of the place in which he was oc- 
casionally officiating. 

[ Watch. and Reflect. 











Parental. 
ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


I well remember hearing my father tell 
the following anecdote, illustrative of the 
early genius of that great man whose loss 
a mighty nation mourns: 

Ebenezer Webster, the father of Daniel, 
was a farmer. The vegetables in his gar- 
den had suffered considerable from the de- 
predations of a woodchuck, whose hole 
and habitation was near the premises.— 
Daniel, some ten or twelve years old, and 
his older brother Ezekiel, had set a trap 
and finally succeeded in capturing the tres- 
passer. Ezekiel proposed to kill the ani- 
mal and end at once all further trouble 
from him; but Daniel looked with com- 
passion upon his meek, dumb captive, and 
offered to let him again go free. The boys 
could not agree, and each appealed to their 
father to decide the case. ‘ Well, my boys,’ 
said the old gentleman, ‘Iwill be the 
Judge. There is the prisoner, (pointing 
to the woodchuck) and you shall be the 
counsel and plead the case for and against 
his life and liberty.’ 

Ezekiel opened the case with a strong 
argument, urging the mischievous nature 
of the criminal, the great harm he had 
already done, said that much time and la- 
bor had been spent in his capture, and now 
if he was suffered to live and go again at 
large, he would renew his depredations, 
and be cunning enough not to suffer him- 
self to be caught again, and that he ought 
now to be put to death; that his skin was 
of some value, and that to make the most 
of him they could, it would not repay half 
the damage he had already done. His 
argument was ready, practical, to the point, 
and of much greater length than our limits 
will allow us to occupy in relating the 
story. : 

The father looked with pride upon his 
son, who became a jurist in his manhood. 








|‘ Now, Daniel, it is your turn; I'll hear 


what you have to say.’ 
*Twas his first case. Daniel saw that 
the plea of his brother had ‘sensible affect- 





ed his father, the judge, and as his large, 
brilliant black eyes looked upon the soft, 
timid expression of the animal, and as he 
saw it tremble with fear in its narrow 
prison-house, his heart swelled with pity, 
and he appealed with eloquent words that 
the captive might go again free. God, he 
said, had made the woodchuck; he made 
him to live, to enjoy the bright sunlight, 
the pure air, the free fields and woods.— 
God had not made him, or anything in 
vain; the woodchuck had as much right to 
life as any other living thing; he was not 
a destructive animal, as the wolfand the 
fox were; he simply ate a few common 
vegetables, of which they had a plenty and 
could well spare a part; he destroyed no- 
thing except the little food he needed to 
sustain his humble life; and that little 
food was as sweet to him, and as necessary 
to his existence, as was to them the food 
upon his mother’s table. God furnished 
their own food; he gave them all they 
possessed: and would they not spare a lit- 
tle for the dumb creature, who really had 
as much right to his small share of God’s 
bounty, ax they themselves had to their 
portion? Yea,more; the animal had never 
violated the laws of his nature or the laws 
of God, as man often did; but strictly fol- 
lowed the simple, harmless instincts he had 
received from the hand of the Creator of 
all things. Created by God’s hand, he had 
a right, a right from God to life, to food, 
to liberty; and they had no right to de- 
prive him ofeither. He alluded to the 
mute but earnest pleadings of the animal 
for that life, as sweet, as dear to him, as 
their own was to them ; and the just judg- 
ment they migh expect if in selfish cruelty 
and cold heartlessness they took the life 
they could not restore again, the life that 
God alone had given. 

During this appeal the tears had started 
to the old man’s eves, and were fast running 
down his sun burnt cheeks; every feeling 
of a father’s heart were stirred within him ; 
he saw the future greatness of his son before 
his eyes; he felt that God had blessed him 
in his children beyond the lot of common 
men ; his pity and sympathy were awaken- 
ed by the eloquent words of compassion, 
and the strong appeals for mercy ; and for- 
getting the judge in the man and the father, 
he sprang from his chair, (while Daniel 
was in the midst of his argument, without 
thinking he had already won his case,) and 
turning to his older son, dashing the tears 
from his eyes, exclaimed, ‘ZEKE, ZEKE, 
YOU LET THAT WOODCHUCK Go!’ 

[ Traveller. 








Benevolence. 
GERRIT SMITH’S NURSE. 


After an address at the town hall in 
Mexico, N. Y., while the audience were 
slowly dispersing, Gerrit Smith might have 
been seen standing on the platform or in 
the desk, exchanging salutations with his 
numerous friends. Slowly pressing through 
the crowd, anxious to speak with him, 
there came an aged woman, poorly clad, 
with tottering step, bowed with infirmity, 
and apparently much fatigued. 

She reached out to him her trembling 
hand, exclaiming, ‘Mr. Smith, I come a 
good ways to hear you speak to-night. I 
walked all the way from Pulaski, just to 
be at this meeting.’ 

‘Indeed! mother,’ said he, ‘ why should 
you take so much pains to hearme? I 
don’t know that I ever had the pleasure of 
seeing you hefore.’ 

*O yes, you have,’ she rejoined, ‘my 
name is Babcock. When you was a little 
infant, I was your nurse, and carried you 
in my arms many atime.’ The tears stood 
in her eyes as she added, ‘I have kissed, 
you many and many a time, when you was 
a baby.’ 

‘My dear old nurse! said the great- 
hearted man, and you shall kiss me again, 
stooping towards her low bended form, 
while the tears fell fast and free. And 
there they stood like little children, or 
rather mother and child, her withered arms 
about his neck, and his manly form subdu- 
ed and bent with tenderness. The poor 
old nurse in her tattered garb—and the 
man of princely wealth and generous feel- 
ings equal thereunto. To those who know 
him it is unnecessary to add the detail of 
his action on the following day, that placed 
within the reach of the long unknown nurse 
many comforts she did lack.—[ Wesleyan. 
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Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
LYONS. 

We left Chalons at eight oclock in the morn- 
ing, in one of the long, low, narrow, filthy 
steamboats which run on the Soane and the 
Rhone. Said boats have astrong resemblance 
to our canal boats, only they are longer and 
narrower. The chimney is furnished with a 
joint, by which means the boat is enabled to 
pass the numerous bridges which cross the 
rivers. When we first came in sight of a low 
bridge, I did not see how we were to pass 
under it, and not lose our chimney, but just as 
we reached it, said chimney made a bow, and 
weshot through, then it stood erect again, as 
if nothing had happened. 

We passed rapidly down the narrow river, 
for the current was swift, and reached Lyons, 
which stands, as you know, at the confluence 
of the Soane and the Rhone, about the middle 
of the afternoon. The only place of import- 
ance passed on the way, was Macon. 

Arrived at the landing-place at Lyons, we 
fell into the hands of the Philistines, that is, 
of the porters. They seized our luggage, and 
either misunderstood our French, or were bent 
on paying very little regard to our wishes. 
However, at last, after paying them twice over, 
each time as much again as was just, we suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Hotel of the Universe, 
as its proprietors modestly term it. It was a 
good Hotel with the exception that the charges 
were most exorbitant. 

We spent several days in Lyons, seeing 
what there was to be seen, and noticing the 
habits of the people. It was before the as- 
sumption of absolute power by Louis Napo- 
leon, and the business of Lyons was depressed. 
Great numbers of the silk-weavers were out of 
employment. They wore a sullen, discontent- 
ed look, and one could readily believe that they 
could easily be brought to re-enact the scenes 
of the first revolution. The public squares, 
which are numerous and well laid out, were 
deserted. There was nothing to remind one 
of the lightheartedness and gayety of Paris.— 











Soldiers were seen marching in various direc- 


tions through the city, and the drum was seldom 
silent. Indeed we seemed to be ina conquered 
city, and the conquerer bent on making a dis- 
play of his power, in order to keep the people 
in subjection. 

We took occasion to converse with some of 
the common people, on political matters. We 
found they had no idea of liberty, and knew not 
wherein a republic differed from a monarchy. 
They knew that bread was more easily pro- 
cured under a King than under a President, 
and hence, they pretty generally preferred the 
King. I presume we did not fall in with any 
of the shrewd or knowing ones. Such would 
be slow to make known their political views to 
strangers. 

The cathedral at Lyons, is a magnificent 
building. The streets are narrow and the 
houses very high. 

[ fell in with a very intelligent Protestant 
atLyons. He said they had an excellent Pro- 
testant minister, and that there were quite a 
number who loved the truth in Lyons. He 
spoke feelingly, but not bitterly, of the diffi- 
culties thrown in their way by the priests, and 
the bigoted adherents of the church of Rome. 
He said that a great part of the inhabitants, 
while they went to mass, and professed to be 
Catholics, were really infidels. I asked him if 
such persons gave the Protestants any trouble. 
He said they did, for they hated all religion. 
He said he thought they hated Protestants 
worse than they did Romans. ‘Infidels and 
Romanists,’ said he, ‘have ever been ready to 
unite against the Church of God.’ He seemed 
to be greatly pleased to meet with a Protestant 
from over the sea, and to rejoice that there 
were so many Protestants in happy America. 

On leaving the Hotel in the morning, I wit- 
messed a piece of imposition on the part of the 
landlord, which led me to resolve that I would 
keep as many of my countrymen as possible, 
from darkening hisdoors, An Englishmanand 
his family were in their carriage on their way 
to the boat. Not speaking English, he asked 
the landlord (who spoke English) how much 
he ought to pay for the carriage. The land- 
lord named just double the usual charge, and 
then turning to the driver, told him to charge 


that sum, giving as areason, that the person in 
question did not understand French. J. A. 
——— 

NEW PUBLICATION. 
The Pauline Question Book, or Questions | 
on the Life, Labors, and Writings of the Apos- | 
tle Paul. By D. W Phillips. Heath and 
Graves, New England Sabbath School Union, 
No. 79 Cornhill, Boston. 

This is coining a new word to make a new 
title; but the plan of the book is a good one. 
The Apostle Paul is one of the most interesting 
Bible characters, and his eventful life must 
furnish a most profitable study for a Sabbath 
School class. 


—~p—- 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Gill, Mass. April 28th, 1853. 
Mr. Willis.—I have read your valuable paper 
the past vear, with increasing interest, and 
find it a faithful companion, and send you the 
enclosed dollar for another years’ subscription. 
Henry T. AuLen. 


Washington, D. C. April 20th, 1853. 
Mr. N. Willis, sir—Enclosed you will find 
two dollars for two copies of your excellent 
little paper for the coming year. ‘The Youth’s 
Companion’ is a great favorite with a whole 
family of little people under our roof, who can- 
not think of being without it. Yours respect- 

fully, Mrs. Mary A. Gop. 





Granby, Mass. April 25th, 1853. 
The Youth’s Companion is an old and much 
loved friend of my boyish days, I wish that its 
weekly visits may still diffuse joy and delight 
in the home of my childhood. Yours truly, 
E. M. Pease. 








Darietp. 


SOMETHING LEFT TO LIVE FOR. 


A little fatherless boy, of four years of age, 
sat upon the floor surrounded by his toys.— 
Catching sight of his mother’s face as the tears 
fell thick and fast, he sprang to her side, and 
peeping curiously in her face, as he put his 
hand in hers, said, ‘ You’ve got me,’ (simple, 
artless, little comforter!) ry your tears, 
young mother. There is something left to 
live for; there are duties from which your 
bleeding heart may notshrink! A ‘talent’ you 
may not ‘ bury; a stewardship, of which your 
Lord must receive an account; a page to be 
filled by your hand with holy truth; a tender 
plant to guard from blight and mildew ; a drop 
that must not exhale inthe sun of worldliness ; 
an angel for whom a ‘white robe’ must be 
made; a cherub in whose hands a ‘ golden 
harp’ must be placed; a ‘little lamb’ to be led 
to the ‘Good Shepherd.’ 

*You’ve got me’ Ay! teach him not by 
your vain repinings that Our Father pitieth not 
his children! Teach him to love Him as seen 
in the sky and sea, in rock and river, teach 
him to love Him in the cloud as in the sun- 
shine! You will have your gloomy hours,— 
there is a void even that loving little heart 
may not fill; but there is still another, and He 
says, ‘ Me ye always have.’ 

—_—_——— 


THE WORST OF IT. 


‘Do you want any berries, ma’am?’ said a 
poor little boy toa lady oneday. The little 
fellow was very shabbily clothed and his feet 
were bare and travel stained. In both hands 
he held up a tin pail full of ripe raspberries, 
which were prey | peeping out from amid the 
green leaves that lay lightly over them. The 
lady told him she would like some ; and taking 
the pail from him, she stepped into the house. 
He did not follow, but remained behind, whist- 
ling to some canaries hanging in their cage on 
the porch. 

‘ Why don’t you come in, and see if I measure 
rom berries right ? said the lady ; ‘how do you 

now but that I may cheat you 2” 

The boy looked up archly at her and smiled. 
‘I’m not afraid,’ said he, ‘for you would get 
the worst of it, ma’am.,’ 

‘Get the worst of it!’ said she; ‘what do 
you mean ?” 

* Why, ma’am, J should only lose my berries, 
and you would be stealing; don’t you think 
you would get the worst of it? 

_—_—_—~— 


CONVERSION OF A SEA CAPTAIN. 


A correspondent of Zion’s Herald writes 
from Canton, and gives the following encourag- 
ing fact : 

his — returned from a ship whose 
chief or officer lay at the point of death. AsI 
entered his state-room he immediately remark- 
ed,‘ Ah, sir, I did not think the last Sabbath, I 
was hearing you preach my last sermon. 1 
want you should sepent that text again” I did 
so, as follows,—‘* Wherefore he is able to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by 
him, seeing, &c. ‘I know this is truth” said 
he, * but ’tis hard for such a sinner as [ am to 
believe.’ Do you think your case beyond what 
God calls the uttermost? I asked. After re- 


several times, with “the 











peating the passage 
eagerness of a dying man, he exclaimed, ‘It 





must be, if he saves to the uttermost, that he 
saves me.’ Cling to this precions truth, said 
I, and never for a moment doubt it. After 
bearing his case to the mercy seat I left him 
for a time, but soon a message came that he 
wished me to come to see him die. I hastened 
to the ship, and as I entered his room and saw 
the light of heaven beaming in his countenance, 
I needed no language to assure me that his 
pardon was sealed ; yet, after a little effort he 
opened his eyes and with perfect distinctness 
whispered, ‘’Tis true! ’tis true! I know, I feel 
he is able to save even to the uttermost, for he 
saves me;’ then closed his eyes and calmly 
died. Yes, the same compassionate Jesus, 
who spoke words full of consolation to the 
thief on the cross, saved the penitent sailor in 
the eleventh hour. 
ee 


THE BIBLE IS THE BIBLE EVERY WHERE. 


The Bible is not indebted to man for its 
goodness, and no place to which it is taken, 
no hand through which it passes, can make it 
otherwise than good. ‘I obtained that Bible 
in a grog-shop, about two years ago,’ said a 
dying man. ‘I was drinking with another 
young man, when a person, who I suppose was 
a missionary, came in and proposed to sell me 
a Bible. I told him Icould not buy it. It was 


_ then offered for sale to my companion ; and he 


replied that if he bought the Bible he would 
not have money enough lefttobuy grog. See- 
ing that he would not buy it, the gentleman 
offered to givethe Bible if I would except it, 
and to this I agreed. I soon afterwards began 
to read it, and it brought conviction to my 
mind; and not only so, it was the means of 
bringing me toGod. I have often asked my- 
self, if that gentleman had not left me that 
Bible, where should I have been now? Per- 
haps in misery eternal; but instead of that I 
am here, and happy in the Lord.’ Let no one 
infer from this that a grog-shop is the place 
where Bibles are commonly found; or suppose 
because the Savior may have sought out a tip- 
pler, at a grog-shop, that it is a place in which 
any one may expect to find the Saviour. 
[Bible Record. 
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“THE WEAK THINGS OF THE WORLD’ 


‘ Mother, I don’t love brother Charles,’ said 
little Georgiana, weeping as ifher heart would 
break. ‘ And why not, my daughter ? asked 
her mother. 

‘ Because he does not love God, as Ethan 
does,’ she replied. This was said a short time 
ago, by a dear little girl only six years old.— 
Her brother Charles was a young man, at this 
time on a short visit home. Gay and thought- 
less, away from his father’s roof, he had for 
months previous laughed, and sang, and danced, 
as though life were given for no other end.— 
But now he sees his little sister in tears, he 
hears her speak, and is cut to the heart by her 
simple, artless words. Returning to his busi- 
ness, he himself weeps ‘ because he does not 
love God ; and his tears continue to flow until 
he finds peace in believing in Jesus. Thus it 
is seeu to be true now as it ever has been, that 
‘God has chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the mighty.’—[ Reaper. 

ee 


MICROSCOPES. 

Upon examining the edge of the sharpest 
razor with a microscope, it will appear fully 
as broad as the back ofa Ne aaa» 9 uneven, 
and full of notches and furrows. An exceed- 
ingly small needle resembles an iron bar.— 
But the sting of a bee seen through the same 
instrument, exhibits every where the most 
beautiful polish without the least flaw, blem- 
ish, or inequality, and it ends in a point too 
fine to be discerned. The threads of a fine 
lawn are coarser than the yarn with which 
ropes are made for anchors. But a silk-worm’s 
web appears perfectly smooth and shining, and 
every where equal. The smallest dot that is 
made with a pen appears irregular and uneven. 
But the little specks on the wings or bodies of 
insects are found to be the accurate circle— 
How magnificent are the works of God! 

—_—_—_———— 

Hancock anp Franxuin.— We must be 
unanimous,’ observed Hancock, on the occa- 
sion of signing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ; ‘ there must be no pulling different ways, 
we must all hang together.’ ‘Yes, added 
Franklin, we must all hang together, or most 
assuredly we shall hang separately ! 


’ i oe 


SCRAPS. 
Definition of Evangelical. One who has a 
true Christian life within him, and who conse- 
quently must have a true faith in the Savior. 


Remember, that God is as nearto our mouth 
when we speak, as the man is who leans his ear 
to our whispers ; he is as near to our actions 
when we act in secret, as they are whom we 
admit into our confederacy ; he is as near to 
our thoughts when we purpose, will or design 
any thing, as our own soul that conceives them. 


How often shall I pray ?—As often as the 
language of prayer is in my heart; as often as 
I see my need of help; as often asI feel the 
power of temptation; as often asI am made 

sensible of my spiritual declension, or feel the 
aggression of a worldly, earthly spirit. 


Children should _— be heard, and fairly 





and kindly answered, 


thing they would know apd desire’ to be jn. 
formed about Curiosity should be as carefyl. 
ly cherished in children, as other affections 
suppressed. 


He that licks honey from thorns pays too 
dear for it. 


A full purse never lacks friends. 
A voracious appetite has no ears. 


Poetry. 


ORIGINAL, 


SHALL I KNOW THEE? 


Dear brother shall I know thee, in that land of 
pure delight, 

A diadem upon thy head, and clothed in spot 
less white ; 

A sceptre in thy infant hand, a harp on which 
to play, 

Say, shall f know thee brother dear, in endlegs 
happy day? 

Ah yes, methinks I see thee now, all glorio: 

Tpright, and fiir, * 

Thy soft blue eyes, thy lily cheeks, thy curling 
golden hair ; 

And yet thou art so far above, all mortals here 

Pn 

thought comes stealing o’er my heart, sh 

I a brother know $ . — 
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And wouldst thou know me brother dear, if I 
should meet thee there, 

Free from all sorrow, pain and woe, from every 
grief and care, 

To sing with thee our Savior’s praise, in these 
bright realms above, 

Would’st know me in that happy place, would’st 

know thy sister, love ? 


Dost ever watch around my bed, a guardian 
angel, dear, 

Dost ever leave the realms above, thy sister's 
heart to cheer; 

Or whisper words of holy love, when I am sad 
and lone, 

And point to worlds of endless day, to Heaven 
thy happy home? 


And should I meet my Savior there, in those 
bright realms above, 

And sing with all the blood-washed throng, 
sweet strains of holy love ; 

Yes, should I meet my Savior there, and join the 
angel band, 

I know that I should greet thee 
the ‘ Happy laa 

Farmington, April, 1853. 
SS 


there, safe in 
Henrietta, 


ORIGINAL. 


ON THE DEATH OF MY LITTLE FAVORITE! 


Oh! lovely, bright and blooming child, 
Where has thy spirit fled ? 

No more can we behold thee here, 
Or hear thy gentle tread. 


A few short days ago, and thou 
In beauty’s path did bloom, 

But sickness, pain, and death’s cold hand. 
Have laid thee in the tomb, 


We miss thy voice, and loving kiss, 
Thy songs no more we hear, 

It makes us sad to think of thee, 
And starts a melting tear. 


*T was hard to part with thee, dear one, 
To hear thy groans and sighs, 

But sometime may we meet again, 
Sweet Lucy in the skies, 


Littleton, March, 1853. S. Exizapern. 





——_—_ 


THE ORPHAN’S HYMN. 
God of the fatherless, 
Thee we adore; 
Friend of the orphan band, 
Thine aid implore. 


Through this dark wilderness, 
Far from our home— 

Lone, sad and sorrowing 
Weary we roam. 


Temper the rough winds, Lord, 
To the shorn lamb ; 

Hold Thou, the mourning dove, 
In Thine own hand. 

Oh let faith’s guiding star 
Point us the way, 

To our dear Father’s house— 
Else we shall stray. 


With more than mother’s love, 
Than father’s care, 


Stoop from Thy throne above, 
Hear Thou our prayer. 
March 16th, M. 
Se aitteniinimenatl 
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